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FEE melancholy cataſtrophe of the king of France, 
£ and the horror it has excited in this country, call 
for inveſtigation ; becauſe conſequences of great import- 
ance ſeem likely to reſult from it, and, in proportion as 
theſe conſequences may be important, it is requiſite 
that the inveſtigation ſhould be cool and unimpaſſioned. 
Even in the ordinary ſituations, and common occur- 
ences of human life, great is the riſk and danger of 
giving up our conduct to the guidance, even of thoſe 
paſſions, which, when under the guidance and 
control of reaſon, are valuable and amiable. The 
human paſſions may properly give energy to our actions, 
when reaſon has marked out their courſe, and fixed 
their boundaries; but, without theſe precautions, they - 
are dangerous in the extreme; nor can any action, 
reſulting merely from our paſſions, be denominated 
virtuous or moral, any more than the fidelity of a dog, 
the harmleſſneſs of a ſheep, or the attachment of a dove. 
If we extend our views from common life, to the more 
enlarged ſphere of human action, which hiſtory preſents 
to our. view, we ſhall find the moſt enormous evils, 
_ aroſe from the dictates of reaſon being overborn by the 
fervor of the paſſions, under whoſe fallacious colouring 
men have ſuppoſed themſelves to be in the path of 
duty, while they haye been outraging every moral 
Principle, and trampling on every duty of ſocial life. 
Under the impreſſion of heroiſm and patriotiſm, what 
dreadful miſchiefs have pervaded every age of the 
world! and an imagination inflamed with an idea of 
advancing God's glory, has been productive of no leſs 
dreadful conſequences; not much inferior have been 


__ thoſe which have reſulted from a deſire of avenging the 


real or imaginary wrongs of individuals: Nor is this 


Principle confined to the annals of chivalry ; it diſgraces 


the page of hiſtory, For upwards of a century this 


Fr. nation was deluged in blood, by the partizans of the 


elaimants of the crown; and in the preſent century we 


|. have had two civil wars, to avenge. the injuries, and 
kedreſs the wrongs of the houle of Stuart. 
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2 Thus have we experienced the miſchiefs of this 
Principle, of which the danger is "the greater, as it 
aſſumes the guiſe of -ftice and humanity. Were we 
merely to accompany with a look of pity, and the ſigh 
of, commilſeration, the unfortunate Bourbons, or che 
ſtill more 8 Stuarts; f it nde not be 75 pt 
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2 in Tuch, caſe, to be 5 75 cious to bring our 
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miſchiefs than thoſe + hey a bel to ae it will then 


moral and a RY evil in the. old. is the will of him 
who made it; and that the cogniz ance of human aQions, 
as to their moral nature, belongs to him who will in due 
time render to every man according to his works; that 
man can have no authority to puniſh his fellow mortals, 
but what is derived from the will, either expreſs, or 
implied of their common parent. Hence it appears 
that that degree and ſpecies of authority is to be ex- 
erciſed among men united in ſocial compact, which the 
preſervation of that compact requires; and in the 
ſeveral relations of life that which thoſe ſpecial relations 
call for But in none of thoſe caſes cognizanceis taken 
of the action abſtractedly, as to its moral turpitude, bur 
merely in reference to the relation between man and man; 
if we preſume to go beyond this, we are trampling on 
the authority of him, who, ſpeaking of the good and 
evil in this world, decreed, « let them grow together 
ce till the harve 
his principle is actually recognized by the general 
ſtructure of our criminal code, which forbears to take 
notice of many offences, though of a very criminal 
Nature, A man may ſuffer even his parent to periſh. 
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for want; and though, in this and a variety of 3 
he might be guilty of an atrocious murder, the law will 
take no notice of it. Perjury, if unaccompanied with 
any injury to ſociety; and even adultery and ſeduction, 
though attended with circumſtances which might con- 


ſtitute the climax of human guilt, are totally unnotieed 


by our criminal law. As thus the moſt enormous 
ctimes are ſuffered to go unpuniſhed; ſo actions not 


merely of trivial guilt, but which reſult from good and 


amiable diſpoſitions, if deemed injurious to ſociety, are 


puniſhed with ſeverity. The Grecian Daughter, for 


obſtructing the execution of a legal ſentence, muſt have 
been deemed guilty of a crime, by every well conſtituted 
ſyſtem of law. And it is not only in annexing puniſh- 
ment to crime, but in conducting the legal proceſs that 
we loſe fight of the moral turpitude of the offence. 
Thus we acquit the moſt notorious and well-known 
, criminals, rather than violate thoſe rules of evidence 


which we deem the good of ſociety to require; nor is 


an individual ſuffered to inflift thoſe puniſhments which 


the laws have annexed to crimes, | however certain he 


may be of the criminal's guilt. 


If then a ſtate of civil compact, whites mankind: are 


-connetted by a recognized ſyſtem of laws, enforced by 
the ſanctions of government; where the crimes can be 
| accurately defined, and the criminals diſcriminated and 
puniſhed; the moral nature of human actions is thus diſ- 
regarded, and they are not puniſhed on the mere abſtract 
principle of their moral turpitude; ſurely we are not 
on any ſuch principle, to enter forcibly into other ſo- 


cieties, to puniſh its members, either collectively or 
individually? Such a proceeding muſt neceſſarily be 


deſtitute of every proper principle, on which man can 
be authoriſed to take cognizance of the actions of his 


fellow creatures. There is no acknowleged ſyſtem or 
laws to govern the conduct of nations in 1 thus puniſh- 
ng each others crimes, The diſſonance in the laws 
and cuſtoms of different nations, renders them very 
inadequate judges of each others proceedings; nor are 
there any means by which the nature of the offence can 
be ; Properly eſtimated. The accuſed nation will not 
- ſubmir to plead to any foreign juriſdiction, they muſt 
therefore be condemned unheard. The F rench national 
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5 of their revolution to the adjudication ot the Britiſh 
court, as the Engliſh convention would in 1688 have 


been to have ſubmitred that of the Engliſh revolution 


to the court of France. Such proceedings muſt be 
deſtitute of the ſemblance of Juſtice; and thoſe who 
have the government of nations ſo avowedly act on 


political motives, that, when others are pretended, Ty 


may realonably be imagined that the view is to per- 
petrate crimes, under the pretence of puniſhing them. 


But, admitting the Britiſh court to be actuated by the 
pureſt motives;—admitting that Africa, the Welt- 
indies, the  Eaſt-indies, and our Siſter Kingdom were 


to bear a united teſtimony to the rectitude and bene- 
ficenct of our conduct, that we never interfere in the 
concerns of other countries, but to promote their happi- 
.neſs, and ſecure their rights; - that our {word is the 


ſword of juſtice, and nor of outrage; and, that it never 
was unſheathed but to protect the innocent, and to 


puniſh the aggreſſor: yet, ſtill might the propriety of 


our avenging the death of the King of France be doubt- 


ed, becauſe we have hardly the means of diſcriminating 


the guilty, or aſcertaining their N ſhare 
in the gbit..; 
Political events are of ſo complicated a nature, and 


ariſe frequently from ſuch contingencies, that to diſtin- 


guiſh the reſpective Mares of merit or demerit in 


the actors is uſually very difficult, even to thoſe who 


are actors in the ſcene, and moſt intimately acquainted 
with its conduct; and it muſt be peculiarly fo, reſpect- 
ing the French revolution, from the various forms it 


has aſſumed, the variety of circumſtances with which it 
has been attended, and the numerous actors who have 
taken part in it. Are we to puniſh the municipal 


_ officers who conducted the execution, or the individual 
members of the convention who voted it? Admitting 


the king to have committed no offence that ed 


puniſhment; admitting our judgment on this head to 
| be infallible; and admitting alſo that the majority of 


the national convention-ſaw it in the ſame point of view; 


yet ſtill we are inadequate judges how far they were 


voluntary actors in the ſcene, or how far they were 


impelled by circumſtances; whether they were ee 
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they might think it expedient to unite the nation, by 


removing the only ſource. of diſcord that exiſted 


amongſt them. If it be ſaid that they ought to have 
rendered juſtice uninfluenced by popular clamour, let it 
be aſked if the Britiſh parliament have always manifeſt- 
ed ſuch Iandable firmneſs? Did they not avowedly to 


by malice or revenge, or whether, in a critical moment, 
and threatened with deſtruction by ſurrounding enemies, 


appeaſe a popular clamour, repeal the Jew bill, and 


not be demanded, for what offence the houſes of Stuart 
and of Savoy were ſet alide by a Britiſh partiament ? If 


attachment to the Romiſh ſee was their crime; of that 
crime was Louis equally guilty, and if the ſecurity of 


this iſland juſtified zs in conſidering it as ſuch, ſurely 


the national convention of France are equally juſtifiable 
in paying the fame attention to the ſecurity, the peace, 


and the happineſs of the firft nation in the univerſe. 
It is cuſtomary in this kingdom, to fpeak contem- 
tnouſly of the national convention. I will fo far comply 


with the faſhion, as to acknowledge them to have been 


perfectly inſignificant on this occaſion. The municipal 


officers, who executed the ſentence, and the national 
convention who decreed it, may be conſidered as the 


mere inſtruments, the accidental terminators of an event 


which reſulted from a train of circumſtances: and, in 


inveſtigating thoſe circumſtances, we ſhall be far more 
hkely to find the real criminals, than among the national 


convention, or the municipal officers. Mr. Burke, 


even in the early ſtages of the French revolution, con- 
fidently predicted a fatal cataſtrophe; this was certainly 


not very difficult for him to do with fome degree of | 
certainty. Jonathan Wild ſeldom failed in his predic- / 
tions. Thoſe who. were not in the ſecret of the hoſtile 
meaſures, intended to be purſued, reſpecting the French 


revolution, could not, indeed, perceive any thing of a 


very king-killing aſpect: not a fingle circumſtance 
attending the eftabliſhment of the new government 
could be refered to, as containing the ſeeds of danger 


_ deprive of their acknowledged right, thouſands of 
peaceable ſubjects? If it be faid the French con- 
vention were not juſtified in puniſhing an individual, on 
the mere political principle, that the peace, the ſafety, 
and the good of the community called for it; may it 
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to the royal perſon. 


te our cauſe? What could enliven our hopes fo much, 


LR 
| al perſon. To impoſe this on the public 
mind, the eſtabliſhment of the new government, and 
the attempt to ſubvert it, mult be confounded. The 
meaſures taken to effect the reſtoration of the old 
government, whether they ſucceeded, or whether they 
miſcarried, not merely threatened, but inſured deſtruc- 


tion to the unfortunate monarch. The hoſtile armies 
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gathering round, were the ſure preſages of his fate. 

At that i ge and critical moment, the national 
aſſembly invoked our interference, and offered to ſub- 


mit to our mediation; an offer honorable to themſelves! 
 —honorable to us ! They repoſed a confidence in us, 


that, poſſeſſing a free government, we would not impoſe 


on them their antient deſpotiſm. And will not ſome 
be apt to imagine that this was the real reaſon that we 


refuſed our mediation? They will perhaps ſay that 
ſubverting the infant liberty of France and Poland, and 
eſtabliſhing antient ſlavery, was an office more becom- 
ing German and Ruſſian deſpots, than a Britiſh nation, 
and that it was more convenient that we ſhould ſtand 
aloof, at leaſt for the preſent. The Pruſſian, the Auſtrian, 


and the Ruſſian armies might undertake the buſineſs; 


they poſſibly might effect it, as they have that of Poland, 


without our interference; if not, the conteſt might pro- 


duce ſome event which would afford us a more colour- 
able pretext for interfering, than the ſubvertion of the 


| liberties of France or Poland, or ſecuring the deſpotiſim 


of Germany. Among theſe events, the moſt certain 
and the moſt defirable, muſt be the death of the king of 
France, by the hands of his enraged ſubjects. It is 
not eaſy to ſee how the hoſtile armies could enter 


France, with threatened deſtruction, but in the expecta- 


tion of that event. The emigrant princes, the cidevant 
nobles, and the nonjuring clergy of France might ſay, 
The whole body of our countrymen are united in one 
firm phalanx, to reſiſt thoſe excluſive privileges we have 
ſo long enjoyed; and, however zealous the illuſtrious 
potentates of Ruſlia, Pruſſia, and Auſtria may be to 
replace us in the poſſeſſion of them, yet alas! it is an 
arduous undertaking, which it is poſſible our country- 
men, united as one man againſt us, may ſucceſsfully 
reſiſt. In this ſituation, what can be more important 


» 


| . (CP ER 
as the court. of:Britain. adopting. our cauſe? If her 
| armies are not conſiderable, her reſources are great.. 


She can ſupply the finews of war. Her national cre- 
dit, and her ſyſtem of finance are of ſo peculiar a ſtruc- 
ture, that, were ſhe to join cordially in our ſupport, the 


war might be protracted: to an extent, that would ex- 


hauſt the reſources of our countrymen, and they may 


at length, be neceſſitated to exchange the calamities of 


war for thoſe we mean to impoſe upon them. But though 
the reception of our friend Calonne, at the Britiſh court, 


and tho Mr. Burke's abuſe of our adverſaries, having 
there obliterated the remembrance of his panegyrics on 


republicaniſm, and his inſults on royalty, are circum- 


ſtances which may well warrant us to conclude that our 
friends are not limited to Germany and Ruſſia; yet 
alas, in Britain liberty rears her head! There a 
fwiniſh multitude influences public proceedings, and 


however cordially ſome perſonages may be inclined to 


ſupport us, yet may they be fearful of doing it in oppo- 
ſition to the public voice. But could our countrymen, 
be induced to deſtroy the king or queen, then indeed a 
ſudden furor might be raiſed in the Englith nation, 
under cover of which our friends there might adopt 


our cauſe. The miniſter might be then perſuaded to 


come down to the houſe, and tell them that the death 
of the king was ( The natural eflect of the principles 
* maintained in France, and that theſe principles “ Hed 
« brought to a fatal cataſtrophe a lawful ſovereign. 
That © they had ſhed the blood of their unfertungte monarch, 


© left the world ſhould be at & loſs to know the nature of. | 


e their ſyſtem,” and he may then poſſibly be induced to 


call on the nation! 10 arreſt the progreſs of ſuch principles, 


and prevent their centagion, Shall we then quietly tub= 
mit to the limited monarchy pow eſtabliſhed ? Shall we 


ſuffer the king, like the Engliſh monarchs, to obtain 


the love of the people, by willingly abandoning the 
antient prerogativesof the crown,cheartylly acquieſcing 
in the limited power aſſigned him, and exerciſing his 


veto in ſubſervience to the public voice, content with 


the influence and importance he will derive from the 


immenſe civil lit they have alloted him? Shall ve 


ſuffer him, like the Engliſh queen Mary, to concur in 
che ſeiſure of the temporalitie of the clergy, of that 
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religion, to which, like her, he is attached? Or,-ſhall 
we tempt him to unite his intereſt with ours, and, by 
holding out to him the hope of powerful foreign aſſiſt- 
ance, induce him to uſe the power ſtill left in his hands? 
Our countrymen will ſuppoſe that the hoſtile armies in- 
vading and deſolating France in his name, have his 
concurrence. 'The people will be enraged, a-conven- 
tion will-take place, and thus the king muſt inevitably 
fall. This may induce the friends of a limited mon- 
archy to ſtrengthen our party; but, at all events, if the - 
nation ſhould ſtill be united againſt us, and the invading 
armies ſhould be repulled, ſtill the king being deſtroy- 
ed, and -a democratic republic eſtabliſhed, 
Mr. Burke and our other friends in England will 
thence be enabled to render our countrymen more 
generally odious to the Engliſh nation, than 1s poſſible 
while France continues a limited monarchy. Thus 
the death of the king will become the means of induce 
ing the Engliſh, to engage in a war, to reſtore us to 
thoſe riches and privileges, of which they have long 
ſince deprived their own nobility and clergy. The 
_ riches of England and Holland will then give energy to 
the operations of the great and illuſtrious monarchs - 
of Ruſſia, Pruſſia, and Auſtria, Shall we then heſitate 
to provoke our adverſaries to embrue their hands in the 
blood of the king, and thus abandon for ever the only 
hope that now remains to us of reſtoring that antient, 
that venerable government, which, however odious it 
might be to the people, we contend, as we have good 
reaſon to contend, was moſt excellent and perfect? 
Thus probably, on an accurate examination of the 
whole train of circumſtances attending tais event, 
we ſhall find a new order of criminals appear to our 
view, of a very different deſcription from the national 
convention, the municipal officers, or the mob of Paris. 
And it will not be eaſy to procure the acquittal of thoſe 
criminals before an impartial judicature, unleſs it can 
be ſhewr that the invaſion of France, and the duke of 
Brunſwick's manifeſto were not ſuch proceedings, as, in 
the common order of human events, might reaſonably 
be expected to produce the death of the king. 
But before we it in judgment on the murderers of the 
king of France, whoever they may be, it is abſolutely 


i 
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requiſite, for preſerving the ſemblance of juſtice, that 
we ſhould be certain that we ourſelves are perfectly free 


from guilt. Here methinks aburſt of indignation ſpreads ) 


around me and all with one voice, exclaim, Do you) 
charge us with the guilt of a deed which appears to, 


have excited univerſal horror? And when our court 


has been cloathed in the enſigns of ſorrow, and the 


ſemblance- of woe.—But are not theſe proofs of ine 


nocence equivocal? What vile ſlanderer! Can'ſt thou 
pretend that the Britiſh nation has taken any concern in 


theſe meaſures, which have brought the unhappy 
monarch to the ſcaffold? Did we interfere in the 


affairs of France, till that melancholy event took place? 
Did we not ſtand by, calm ſpectators of all theſe cir- 
cumſtances which produced the tremendous ſcene? 
It is true! And on this exculpatory defence I found 
my eharge!—If a crime be about to be perpetrated, 
and we uſe: not thoſe endeavours in our power, and 
which we lawfully may, to prevent ts commiſſion, we 


become partners in the guilt. If we ſtand by while 


the deadly ingredients are preparing, and daſh them not 


to the ground. If we fee the Aſſaſſin uplift. his 


poniard, and, though it be in our power, wreſt it not 
from his hand, we become equally guilty, as if we ad-) 
miniſtered che empoiſoned draught, or Fange the 


murderous weapon. 
Wich this indiſputable poſition i in our mind, let us 


review the circumſtances. In doing this it will not be 
neceſſary to defend the French revolution in any reſpect. 
Admitting we perceived the government as formed by 


O 


the conſtituting aſſembly, to contain in it the latent 
ſeeds of danger to the King, —That the embryo prin- 


ciples, which have ſince produced ſuch deadly fruit, lay 
then open to our diſcriminating eye. Let it then be 
conſidered, that this dangerous g government was volun- 


tarily ſubmitted to our reviſal. When the French 


nation proffered us the office of mediator, we could 


without violating the law of nations, without inſulting 
the independency of a great nation, have then pointed 
out the defects in the new eſtabliſhed government. 


We might tte1 have adviſed the rooting out any 


germinating ſeeds of danger to the king, and the new 
formed government; our eee would ha ve 
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come with propriety, for it was requeſted; our interfer- | 


ence would then have had weight, for it was in a crit- 


ical moment, when the limited monarchy was threaten- 
ed from adverſe quarters. On the one hand it was 


threatened with deſtruction by the invading armies 
in ſupport of the antient deſpotiſm, and on the other 


dy the powerful, republican party, in oppoſition to 
- whom, the limited monarchy had been eſtabliſhed. 


The friends of the then exiſting government would, 
doubtleſs, have been defirous to have liſtened to our 
friendly council, and then have guarded the ſtate 

from thoſe threatened dangers, and themſelves from 

Pruſſian priſons. Enemies as they were to the 

antient deſpotifm, yet were they anxious to ſupport 
that limited authority of the monarch, which the con- 
#ituting aſſembly had deemed expedient. But 

Mr. Pitt contends, that * by the law of nations, we 
* have a right to interfere in the concerns of other 

* countries, fo far as to oblige them to eſtabliſh a form 
« ef government and terminate anarchy.” How ftands 
the fact even compared with his own principle? France 
when threatened with invaſion by the combined armies, 
was poſſeſſed of a government, which Mr. Pittacknow- 

tedges to have had apparently the concurrence of the 
people. Fhis government was threatened by a foreign 
force, and a domeſtic faction; the one would naturally 
operate to increaſe the other. At this critical period 
we are called on to mediate, to endeavour by accommo 


dating the pretenſions of the adverſe parties to give 


permanency to this government, and prevent that 
anarchy which threatened to ariſe from this hoſtile at- 
tack, and, the neceſſary reſult of anarchy, the deſtruc- 
tion of the king: we refuſe to interfere; we decline, 
though ſolicited, to take any meaſure to prevent thts 
anarchy, and we ſuffer it to take place, with its unavoid- . 
able conſequence, the death of the king; and then make 
this anarchy, which we refuſed to prevent, a pretence 
for joining in the hoſtile attack, and thereby perpetuate 


the evils we ought to have prevented; and now avenge 


the death of the king of France, though we declined 
taking any meaſures for his preſervation. If to inter- 
fre in the government of neighbouring ſtates be a right, 
it is alſo a duty; becauſe it muſt be incumbent on us 


„ e 


to exerciſe it on proper occaſions, and not merely as - 
caprice or intereſt may ſuggeſt. Grotius in 20th. cap. 
of his 2d book, where, on The authority of Hercules, he 


lays down the dangerous doctrine of one ſtare interfere- 


ing with another, ſeems to doubt his principle, for he 


obſerves, © 1t is to be noted that thoſe wars, which are 
ce undertaken for exacting puniſhment, unleſs the injuries be 
ce wery great, very manifeſt, or backed with ſome other cauſe, 


c are always ſuſpefted 70 be unjuſt.” How much more 
than ſuſpected, muſt it be, when, though requeſted, 'we. 
have declined to e the evils we now pretend to 


puniſh ? | 
So far then as it was evident that 6 death of the 
king of France would reſult from the government form- 
ed by the conſtituting aſſembly being ſubverted, and 


* 


one more democratical riſing in its place, ſo far our 


decliningany lawful meaſures, which promiſed to give 


permanency to that government, conſtitutes us guilty 


of his death. And if his death reſulted from errors in 


the limited monarchy, then, as far as our mediation 
might have corrected thoſe errors, ſo far are we in that 
caſe accountable for the conſequences. 


We have not ground to ſay, that our acceptance of the 
mediation would have produced no effect; for, as the 


attack on France was to effect a change in their govern- 


ment, the ſubmitting the diſpute to mediation implied 


a diſpoſition to admit of ſome change for the ſake of 5 


peace, and we know not what conceſſion might have 
been made to obtain our alliance and friendſhir, 
When all the nations of Europe armed againſt them, ig 


might be wiſe and prudent to adopt a more democratic _ 


form of government than otherwiſe might have been 
expedient, and thus riſk a temporary anarchy, i in order 
to give an energy to the people againlt their foreign 


enemies. And though it is not to be ſuppoſed that any 


change which the French might have adopted, even had 


it been an exact copy of the Engliſh conſtitution, would 


have much reconciled the Auſtrian, Pruſſian, or Ruſſian 


monarchs; yet had they found that the government of 


France had our cordial approbation, and they had no 
hopes of our aſſiſtance in ſubverting it, we may reaſon- 


ably imagine they would not have been very oY to 
diſturb i It, . 
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"aa in endeavouring to prevent the late convulſions 
in France, we ſhould have had the greateſt proſpect of 
ſucceſs, ſo it is equally evident that to avenge them is 
rotally imprafticable. Suppoſing us to moet with 
fucceſs equal to our moſt ſanguine wiſhes; admitting, 
that according to Mr. Burke's directions, we wage 
eternal war, deſolate France, and lay Paris in ruins; 
will our ſword in this wide devaſtation diſcriminate the 
zinocent from the guilty? Alas! it muſt be the inno- 
cent, chiefly, on whom our vengeance will fall. Was 
the death of the king e by a faction who have 
uſurpec the authority ? or, have certain miſerable 
5 their ſ peculations, producedthis melan- 
choly ſcene? Will our vengeance ſelect this faction, or 
theſe philoſophers for puniſhment? Before our armies 
Fall have entered France, the national aſſembly that 
votedk the death of the king will be diſſolved, wy we 
fall be carrying on a war againſt another government, 
which may poftibly deptore that event equally with our- 
ſelves. The impoſſibilicy of puniſhing the real crim- 
nals, maniteſts the abſurdity of attemping to punith 
crimes by a war, and proves that ſuch a war muſt in 
us nature be unjuſt. 

Conſcious of this, many nnd that the death ofthe 
king is not the cauſe of the war, but that it reſults 
falely from the national aggreſſions of France. But 
this cannot be admitted, when we confider that it con- 
klitutes the principal part of thaſe invectives which have 
been delivered in the Senate to prompt us to a war; 
that it was brought before it by the King himſelf; and 
that immediately on the news of the fact being per- 
3 the French miniſter was forbid the kingdom, 
and the royal meflage for a war armament delivered. 
From theſe rice JAR we may rather infer that it is 
this event which has actually precipitated us into a war, 
not that we are to imagine it to be the real motive; 
Lord Aukland's memorial, ſtates, that the French 

government had given us umbrage from the beginning, 
but it was not til this event took place, that the war 

appears to dave been reſolved on, however much i it 
might by ſome have been deſired. 5 | 

As puniſhing nations by war 1s unjuft from Ys 
© conſideration of 1 its confounding the innocent with Re. 
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. it is no leſs ſo from its being e delicate of 
che effential property of puniſhment, the prevention of 


future crimes ; becauſe, there is no ſyſtem of laws by 
"which the puniſhment is regulated, nor any juriſdiction 
whoſe authority is recognized. The Prince of Orange 
did not undertake his expedition, becauſe it was con- 


ſonant to any law which had been ſanctioned by the 


monarchs of- Europe, nor was he detered from it be- 
cauſe Monmouth and his adherents had been ſeverely 
| puniſhed for ſimilar attempts. Thoſe, who, in govern- 
ing nations, or Commanding armies, perpetrate crimes; 


15 —thoſe who aſſume, or ſubvert dominion, do ſo in 


_ conlequence of the power che poſſeſs; and thoſe 
cho ale concerned in any revolt, will govern them- 
ſclves merely on the circumſtances of that, in which 


they are engaged, and not of any prior one. The 


national convention were not detered from executing the 
king, becauſe the murderers of Charles the firſt were 
5 brought to the ſcaffold; and ſhould we be able to ſelect 
the perſons concerned in the death of the French king, 


and puniſh them, it does not follow, that thoſe who ; 


in ſuture may have the diſpoſal of kings, will treat them 
with greater lenity. The ſeverity with which James 


the ſecand treated his nephew, Monmouth, did not 


occaſion his daughters to manifeſt any great tenderneſs 
to the depoſed monarch; nor did the ſevere puniſhmert 
inflicted on the murderers of ſome of the Scottiſh kings, 
Prevent twelve of them from being killed in ſucceſſion. 
If, however we be determined to take cognizance of 
this crime, notwithſtanding we can be authorized by no 
Principle whatever, and though our threatened ven- 
geance can be productive of no future good, even to 


kings themſelves.—If we do aſſume the judgment ſeat, 


it behoves us to conduct ourſelves, becoming the im- 

portaut ſituation in which we have placed ourſelves; 
and more peculiarly ſo, as, our conduct bears a moſt 
5 ſuſpicious aſpect. Why, it may be aſked, is this ſingle, 
ſollitary crime, particularly ſelected as the ſole object of 
our indignation ? Attend- Lord Grenville replies 
The recent tranſaion at Paris has filled all Europe 
c woith. amazement and horror, and bas been received in 

* this country with a degree of feeling and emotion that 


« makes me gle) in "I an Engl. e inne, 1 
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happy news, that there-is ſuch a. paucity of crimes in 
the world, that the attention of all Europe ſhould be ſo 
totally engtoſſed by one. Happy, happy nations of 
Europe! Whoſe diverſified forms of government and 
multifarious ſyſtems of laws are all ſo admirably adapt- 
ed to ſecure human felicity, inſure the ſafety of man- 
Ekind, and prevent the commiſſion of crimes, that they 
are thus ſo univerſally ſtruck with horror and amazement 
at this ſingle offence, perpetrated in a foreign juriſdic- 
tion. The empreſs. of Ruſſia, who, I. preſume. ſtands 
foremoſt, almoſt _ petrified with aſtoniſhment at the 
murder of a king, cannot, I dare ſay, find through all 
her wide extended territories, one act of injuſtice, one 
| ſcene of miſery, that can be produced as a counter-part. 
Not in the leaſt meaning to diſpute. this univerſal 
7 juſtice, this exemption from crime, which pervades the 
empires of Ruſſia and Germany, and which has made 
it requiſite for the happy ſubjects of thoſe empires to 
extend their views to Paris for an object to excite 
their amazement and their horror ; yer may the propriety 
of the people of this country Joining in it admit of 
ſome conſideration. 
It might indeed poſſibly be goed whethes our 
own virtue were not rather a more rational ground of 
glory, than any emotion or any feeling reſpecting the 
crimes of others. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, 
that to expreſs the warmeſt emotions, and the moſt 
indignant feclings againſt them, is a far eaſier taſk than 
to purſue the thorny ; path of virtue, and ſteadily reſiſt 
the temptations to which we are expoſed, Thus 


9 N. we execrate an Inkle, and we ſob and ſigh at the tragedy 
KR of Oroonoko; yet we could not only perpetrate- the 
CY) facts themſelves, but, through every revolving hour 
3 | from age to age, we can realize the ſcenes, and, re-act 
= > | "them on the wide theatre of the world, for the ſake of 
$ 1 7 gratifying our Mech with a deſpicable luxury. Let 
5 $ U it then be aſked, if we have no other, no clearer evidence 
of our purity, than our amazement and our horror, 


dur feeling and our emotion, on the death of the king 


of France. | 
The extent of our conqueſts ſurpaſs thoſe of Czar 


and of Alexander; and cannot thoſe wide extended 
FE dominions be 9 Th as proofs of the moderation 
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with which we exerciſe power, the firmneſs with which 
we reſiſt every temptation of oppreſſion and injuſtice, | 
; the ſacredneſs with which we regard the lives and 
property of thoſe who are at our mercy, and the vigilance 
with which we protect the innocent? If not, © aur 
ce ut marked and animated indiguation at a late tranſac- 
4. tion at Paris, inſtead of being our glory, will prove 
us to be mean, as we are vile, baſe as we are criminal. 
Ir will prove we poſſeſs the deſpicable art of a proſtitute, 
who attempts to conceal her deviations from the path 
of virtue, by invectives on the unchaſtity of others. 
Is there then, through theſe vaſt dominions, no evil to be 
found of equal magnitude to che murder of the king of 
France? Has no crime been perpetrated that calls 
for our ſwift vengeance, that we are thus neceſſitated 
to go into other juriſdictions, to traverſe foreign coun- 
| tries, in ſearch of criminals? Are there none equal to 
the national convention, and*the mob of Paris to. be 
found among thoſe who ate under. our” protection, and 
fſubject to our authority? Alas! were the French to 
ſeize all the kings and ' queens, and emperors and 
empreſſes, and clergy, and nobles of the continent of 
Europe, and involve them all in one general carnage, 
dreadfully, monſtrous, as might be the deed, it would 
ſink beneath our notice, were it compared with thoſe 
ſcenes which the Weſt⸗ india iſlands preſent to our view. + 
Lord Grenville, perhaps, will glory in being an Engliſh- 
man, when he compares the flow, the ſolemn, the 
cautious deliberation, with which that body, who now 
poſſeſſes Mr. Burke's hyperbolic praiſes, e the 
proceedings reſpecting thoſe enormities of which we 
ourſelves are guilty, with the promptitude and ardor 
With which they can expreſs their marked and animated 
. tndignaticn at the crimes of others. Infinite is the 
© difference, it ſeems, between forming a judgment cf 
other peoples conduct and our own. No ſooner are 
they told of the death of the king of France, than 
inſtantly they can reſolve, © that it was an atrocious att 
© which muſt be viewed by every nation of A Europe as an 
re entrage of religion, juſtice, and humanity.” And can 
aß inſtantly reſolve to aflure his majeſty, ©'That impreſſed 
oth theſe ſentiments, they will enable his majeſty to 
_ angment bis far es, le to aff as circumſtances way! require 
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« at ſuch a an | important Junfare.” But it ſeems they have 
not leiſure to proſecute the inquiry any farther on the 
Slave Trade, becauſe they are ſo extremely buſy in 
pouring out vengeance on the murderers of the king 
"at France... -. 
. Well! but I am told, the crimes to which J allude 
are common ordinary offences, but at Paris a King has 
been murdered. “ An innocent monarch has been ſacrificed 
* in violation of every principle of juſtice.” — When I ſee 
a man unjuſtly deprived by his fellow mortals, of that 
lite which his Creatar gave, and which he alone 
has a right to take away, I indeed ſee a tremendous ſight, 
and it were to be wiſhed that it were an event as un- 
common as it is awful. But if we be called on to pro- 
nounce the murder of the king of France, “ 70 2 an 
& atrocious ſcene, unparalleled in the annals of the world.” 
We muſt then demand, what are the peculiar circum- 
ſtances attending it? The being deprived of life unjuſtly 
is a general definition of murder. But I am again 
reminded that it is a King, and not_an African, but a 
European monarch, whoſe loſs we deplore. True, but 
1 know not that impartial juſtice will much conſider 
that the human form is wrapped in purple, or that the 
brow is encircled with a diadem. I am indeed ready to 
Amit; that in addition to the crime of murder, which 
every unjuſt privation of life implies, there may attach 
Circumſtances of additional criminality, and that addi- 
tional criminality may ariſe among other circumſtances, 
from the fitvation in which the murdered perſon was 
placed. But merely his being an innocent King, will not 
I xaiſe it above the ordinary level of thoſe murders which 
| occur every hour of the day in our Weſt-india iſlands, 
and in the holds of our Corfairs+ The former govern- 
ment of France, in which Mr. Burke ſays they might ; 
glory, perpetrated thouſands of murders far more 
© atrocious than the murder of the king of France, 
ſuppoſing him to have been innocent. But it may be 
remarked that from the nature of royalty the crimes of 
| kings muſt be extremely equivocal. Actions may be 
decmed innocent by them, merely becavle they are. 
© ſuch as other monarchs have committed, or becauſe the 
| 0 laws of the country had not recognized the crimes of 
kings, yet may their ſubjects juſtly deem them criminal. 
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When Lord Grenville tells us that © bis innocent 
« monarch has been cruelly murdered by a ſelf-conftituted 
© power, without having violated any exiſting law, con- 
ce trary to every principle of juſtice, for that his judges 
ce were parties in the cauſe, they were legiſlators, accuſers, 
& judges, and jurors.” He ſays no more than muſt 


neceſſarily be true of every ſuffering monarch. In 


this kingdom, in the ſpace of about 800 years, upwards of 
thirty kings and queens have been killed, befides dethrone- 
ments, baniſhments, proſcriptious, ſentences of baſtardy, &c. 

Now will Lord Grenville give us an account of the 
regular proceſſes againſt them? Will he favor us with 
an account of the parties, the acculers, the judges, and 
the jurors? Will he ſhew that the BRAVE, MAGNAN- 
IMOUS, JUST, LIBERAL, and HUMANE people of this 
iſland have proceeded in any one caſe, more conſonantly 


to exiſting laws, and the principles of juſtice, than the 


people of France have againſt the deceaſed king? 


When calamities fall on monarchs; ſo far from its 


exciting our amazement and aſtoniſhment, we might 


rather conſider them as being from their ſituation, 

moſt peculiarly expoſed to violence and injuſtice. If 
ſeated on their thrones by power, when that power 
fails them, they muſt neceſſarily become the moſt for- 

lorn, and moſt helpleſs of the human race: no laws to 

which they can appeal: no judicature to grant them 

redreſs: no ſanctuary they can depend upon 1 for refuge. 
If they have the misfortune to elcape a ſpeedy termi- 

nation of their woes by death, they become the ſport 

of fortune, a wandering or a degraded ſpectacle, inſult- 

ed and trampled on in their miſery. 


If. then thoſe experiments in government, which are 


going forward in the world, mould at length prove 


that the government of nations, the preſervation of” - 
property, the benefit of ſociety, do not abſolutely re- 


quire a regal order. If no great injury would reſult to 
mankind from its abolition, it might then poſſibly be- 


come a queſtion, not unworthy conſideration; whether - 


it be compatable with humanity, to dreſs out the gaudy 
trappings of a throne, to enſnare our fellow creatures; thus 
tempting them to aſcend a dangerous eminence, from whence 
to be precipitated, muſt be calamitous, in proportion to the 


extent of the power they poſſeſſed, and the ſplendor and the 


edulation with which they bad been ſurrounded. . 
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